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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Migration 
‘ LONG, slow swing of the same pendulum-like 


power which shifts the vogue in night clubs 

and restaurants is the migration to inland re- 
sorts which the new Summer Social Register delicately 
points out. The Hamptons have fallen off, Newport 
has weakened and of the coasts only New England, 
boasting “the prestige of the Summer White House,” 
has held its own. 

Why the swing is away from 
the shore is less simple. Water- 
front acreage is hard to hold 
and financial pressure is not so- 
cial. Moreover, the same in- 
fluence which has added zeros 
on to the 400 has brought many 
things within the ban. The 
fragments of our battered con- 
servatives turn and twist un- 
easily, seeking readjustment, 
new barriers. 

And then, perhaps, in ex- 
plaining any change, there is 
always the possibility of plain, 


ordinary ennui. 


ORROBORATIVE evi- 

dence of the storming of 
conservative fortresses by Undesirables comes with 
Southampton’s latest protest against scanty bathing 
costumes, “worn usually by strangers.” 

Just what these costumes were or were not, the 
Southampton Bathing Corporation did not say, but 
they ruled that stockings and a cape must be worn 
“‘while walking down to the water.” This ordinance 
to apply “especially at week-ends and during tennis 
week.” 

From a psychological viewpoint, it is hard to say 
just what part diminishing bathing costumes has 
played in the migration away from the shore. It 
would first be necessary to know just what kind of 
figures wore them. 

And, if human nature has not changed too radi- 
cally, one may suppose that the figures were of a sort to 
make the viewpoint other than purely psychological. 





The Week 
HE Ku Klux Klan prepares for its Washington 


demonstration and Governor Smith’s daughter, 

back from Rome, says the Pope never heard of Al. 

Big Bill Edwards plans a football team at Police 

Academy and the Sobol gas filling stations announce 

that they have suffered nineteen hold-ups in the last 

The Sanctity of Marriage Association 

campaigns to forbid re-mar- 

riage of divorced persons and 

a Staten Island doctor wants to 

round out his score by helping 

three thousandth baby into the 

world before quitting. Ameri- 

cans form a new Lafayette 

Escadrille to fight the Riffs 

and the Parisian press com- 

plains that A. E, F. members 

are deserting their French 

brides abroad. Mr. Bernard 

~ M. Baruch moves to end war 

profiteering and Southern 

newspaper editors adopt a code 

of ethics. A man writes 12,125 

words on the back of a postal 

card and the Post Office De- 

partment reports a deficit of 

forty millions Mme. Vera 

Nemchinova, danseuse, insures her legs for $150,000 

and an English professor foresees legless humans 

some time hence. In Rome, jewels stolen from St. 

Peter’s are recovered and, in Bayonne, a safe in a 

synagogue is rifled. Mayor Hylan says he will run 

again, anyway, and the late Mr. Charles F. Murphy’s 

estate is appraised at two millions, plus. “Ma” Fer- 

guson reviews the Texas National Guard and General 

Andrews decides against using women as orators for 

Prohibition enforcement. John T. Scopes faces trial 

in Dayton, Tennessee, and a minister urges that the 

Statue of Liberty be replaced by one of Christ. The 

Bible is read through, in Akron, by forty-five of the 

devout in seventy-one hours, twenty-seven minutes 

and political experts predict that the Hon. William 

Jennings Bryan will make Holy Writ his next presi- 
dential platform. 


fortnight. 
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Piracy 
RTHUR BRISBANE, among others, has bought 
what was once a pirate island. Something in 
boyhood dreams, after all. Consider the case of the 
boy who dreamt he would become another Captain 
Kidd and grew up to be a Hearst editor! 


ESSRS. LEFKOWITZ & PITOFSKY, “Cre- 

ators of Better Coats and Suits,” have recently 
been boasting, by circular letter to New York’s pub- 
lications, that they have signed a ten years’ contract 
with Mrs, Julia Lydig Hoyt to design for them. 

It is with relief that I read “Mrs. Hoyt... will 
work with us such hours as do not conflict with her 
theatrical work.” At present those hours are twenty- 
four to a day, but Mrs. Hoyt has said that she will 
take up her career again in the Fall. 


RS. HOYT has very nearly arrived. She has 

come to the point where face creams bid for her 
endorsement (and she has endorsed them). Editors 
have asked her to write notes on social etiquette (and 
she has written them). The motion picture industry 
and the stage have known her and now she is a de- 
signer “at the highest salary ever paid to an 
American.” 

Mrs. Hoyt’s career is not particularly an original 
one; she has merely done better in it. Slim, dark 
beauty has an added asset. In essence, it is a capitaliza- 
tion of the modern American passion for aristocracy. 

Such a career is yearly offering more and more in- 
ducement to the eligible young ladies of our over- 
flowing social register. It gratifies suppressed desires 
for public attention and, incidentally, it pays. More- 
over, the exploitation of a “society name” requires 
much less scheming than a girl’s enemies will admit. 

Rotogravures and tabloids, expressing the nation- 
wide lust for familiarity with “aristocracy” (and one- 
legged men flying kites), have built up an avid mar- 
ket for pictures. “Society” is always “news.” ‘The 
appetite is sharpened when the majority of girls who 
are solicited for pictures give out their photograph 
perhaps only twice in a lifetime: when they “come 
out” and when they are married. The remaining 
minority, hazily sensing the gratification of some 
half-formed instinct, have no more to do than ac- 
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quiesce to repeated telephone requests and to allow 
their photographer to “release” their pictures. Their 
names are enough; if they are pretty besides.... A 
hundred society reporters help to keep the ball rolling. 

Before such a one is a year “on the shelf,” the 
amiable young lady will have acquired a commercial 
value. The public feels it knows her, is warmed 
with recognition when they come upon a fresh pic- 
ture, or see her on the far side of a fashionable 
restaurant. 

Here again, the ranks are cut down. A few rest 
upon their laurels, turn over their market value to 
ever-bidding charity organizations. But the others 
have become caught up in the game. ‘Their ears are 
not deaf to suggestions that it will be worth their 
while to be seen at this night club opening, wearing 
that modiste’s gowns. 

I know three girls who last season received discreet 
checks, each for one hundred dollars every month, 
for the pleasure of their company once or twice a 
week in the grill room which a conservative hotel was 
attempting to make fashionable. Of course their en- 
tertaining expenses were zero and, the ball rolling, 
their popularity mounted by bounds. 

Another charming young lady received a commis- 
sion from a Park Avenue rival of Callot Soeurs for 
every dress a personal friend of hers bought. Still 
another, more enterprising, open$ a shop of her own. 
Examples are without end. 

Nor is there, in these broadminded days, much hy- 
pocrisy to the business. Beyond these steps wait open 
remunerative endorsement of this and that “beauty 
preparation,” far flung picturization in the advertis- 
ing columns wearing “model by .. .” 

And still further beckon all sorts of careers, in 
dress making, in department stores, if one has the 
other attributes, on stage and screen. 


REMEMBER the opening of a large department 

store on the Avenue before which one young lady 
mailed her personal cards to her entire calling list 
with, in handwriting on the reverse, the words: “At 
home on the Second Floor.” 


HE reaction of the usually conservative powers 
towards this feverish capitalization is complex. 
The war has broken down the prejudice against “doing 
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things,” against trade, against careers for hitherto pro- 
tected girls. But with the war also has come an in- 
creased appreciation of the genuine. And about the 
advancement of one’s interests by the sole use of one’s 
name there is an aroma of insincerity, of hypocritical 
pretense, 

If such a young lady as Miss Constance Binney 
fights her way to stardom, no amount of spot light may 
cheapen her. The worth has attracted the attention. 
But if the play is the other way about, commercial 
value the parasitical attachment to the flabby interest 
of the mob, that is another story. “The world, how- 
ever, is so full of compromises that it is hard to point 
and condemn. Mrs. Hoyt, for instance, may turn out 
to be a very good designer indeed. 


Shirts and Strips 


UR student of the comic supplements has been 

upset for sometime over the disappearance of a 
signature from his favorite strip, “Polly and Her 
Pals,” for twenty years the growing child of Mr. 
Cliff Sterrett. Yesterday he came to us and told us, 
in high indignation, of the extraordinary cause of 
Mr. Sterrett’s disappearance from the Illustrator’s 
Club. 

Mr. Sterrett’s work, he explained, was syndicated 
through Mr. Hearst’s King Features service, nation- 
wide. But Mr. Hearst is not the villain. His power 
is insignificant compared to the L. P. A. A., the Laun- 
drymen’s Protective Association of America. 

Mr. Sterrett ran afoul the L. P. A. A., our student 
dilated, in a full Sunday page drawing. In it one of 
his characters, Ashur Url Perkins, was discovered try- 
ing to convince a millionaire of the worth of his new 
invention, the Perkins Indestructible Shirt. In suc- 
cessive pictures the garment was shown in test, under 
a motor truck, in a stone crusher and flung from the 
Woolworth Building. When he had almost carried 
his point, Ashur Perkins made the mistake of sending 
his Indestructible Shirt to a steam laundry to be fresh- 
ened up. In twenty-four hours it was returned, ut- 
terly ruined. 

There was something prophetic in the tragedy of 
that last drawing for only another twenty-four hours 
elapsed before the King Features Syndicate received a 
special delivery from the home of steam laundries, the 
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Laundrymen’s Protective Association. “The letter was 
an ultimatum. 

The cartoon, this letter was quoted as saying, had 
done irreparable damage to the laundry trade in 
America, an industry which each year pays $48,- 
000,000 in wages to honest American artisans. ‘The 
L. P. A. A. had connections, affiliations. ... An im- 
mediate printed apology from Mr. Sterrett was de- 
manded, 

The letter was referred to Mr. Sterrett. 

“Thank Heavens,” said our friend, “he refused to 
reply, in print or script, to so ridiculous a charge.” 

“But,” we expostulated, “you can’t mean to say 
Mr. Sterrett lost his job for...” 

“See for yourself,” was the answer, “the L. P. A. 
A. neither forgives nor forgets.” 


Pangs of Remembrance 


T isn’t fair! Of some thirty-six random Summer 

reminiscences submitted in kindness to the atten- 
tion of The New Yorkers, eighteen are direct refer- 
ences to alcoholic concoctions and all but a few the- 
atrical recollections directly suggest indulgence. 

Of course we remember “The Doctor’s cocktails” 
mixed by the “Commissioner” at the Astor . . . the 
highball sign at Forty-second and Broadway . . . the 
“Old Virginia Mountain” between the acts under the 
smile of Old King Cole . . . the Sunday afternoon 
absinthe drips at the Lafayette . . . Champagne at the 
Claremont on a June night .. . the Manhattan bar at 
cocktail time . . . the Ancient and Honorables in the 
Buckingham bar . . . the Navy in mufti at Shanley’s 
. . . the horseshoe bar at the Waldorf .. . the blue 
dawn of the West Forties. .. . 

Of course .. . but why bring that up again? It’s 
merely driving us down the street to that place that 
gave us the card last week and the rumor has just 
reached us that they are back to serving Scotch in tea- 
cups, accompanied by a large earthenware teapot 


filled with soda. 


Art in the Getting 


O many go for so many reasons! But there are 


always, at this time of year, on each outbound 
ship, a few of those earnest souls who speak of “going 
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to pick up a few pictures . . . find something we like 
on the Rive Gauche.” 

Not of that fold, but leading it, is Mr. Robert Du- 
densing, energetic junior member of the art firm by 
that name. It is his pleasure, during the Summer, to 
act as an amiable guide to the rest of the flock, to seek 
out their needs in Paris and 
to buy for them. He is a 
silent councillor, the server 
of extravagant American 
dollars, a fanatic at giving 
them their money’s worth. 

It is amusing, toward 
Fall, to listen to tales of dis- 
coveries, canvases acquired 
“for nothing,” and to won- 
der just how many of these 
are the fruit of Mr. Duden- 


sing’s unending search. 


OT long ago I lunched 

with an Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney of the County 
of New York and our con- 
versation became, at my in- 
sistence, his monologue. Michael Arlen may make 
charming conversation out of “this and that,” but my 
friend, the Assistant District Attorney, talked of 
thieves and wove fascinating fabric from fact. 


E told, over coffee, of the leader of a crew of 

“sharpsters,” a gentleman financier who only re- 
cently opened an account with a bank in the theatrical 
district for ten thousand dollars. For a fortnight the 
capitalist kept his account active, so that the tellers 
might come to know and recognize him. Meantime, 
he observed the routine of the bank’s personnel. 

One paying teller, the sharpster noted, left the 
bank for his luncheon each day at one o’clock and 
was relieved punctually by another. Also, the lynx- 
eyed crook discovered that, in the case of certifications 
and dubious checks, the tellers telephoned for infor- 
mation to the bookkeeping department, situated out of 
sight. 

At about two minutes before one on the chosen 
day, the sharpster passed in to the paying teller a check 
for eight thousand dollars, requesting that it be certi- 
fied. ‘The teller picked up the telephone receiver. 

“How about John Doe’s check for eight thousand 
dollars?” he asked. Back came a laconic “O.K.” 

Promptly at one o’clock the relief took place. The 
crook returned to the same wicket and to the new 
teller submitted another check for eight thousand— 
to be certified. 

“How about John Doe’s check for eight thousand?” 
the new teller inquired over the telephone. 

Thereupon the sharpster’s understanding of human 
reactions was proved accurate. “The bookkeeper had 
answered this query only two minutes, or so, before. 
He presumed, naturally, that the question was about 
the same check. “O.K.” he droned into his instrument. 


HERE was another tale which my friend, the 
prosecutor, advanced with a wry smile. 
One of the shrewdest of confidence men—a de- 
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bonair soul whom it was impossible to dislike beyond 
the call of duty—was to go on trial in the Criminal 
Courts’ Building. On the morning of the day set, 
he appeared, accompanied by counsel, in the office of 
my friend, who was to conduct the case on behalf of 
the outraged people of the State of New York. 

“Got to have a postpone- 
ment until to-morrow morn- 
ing. It’s important. Would 
you mind continuing bail 
until to-morrow?!” he asked. 
His lawyer supported the 
plea. Partly because such 
are professional courtesies 
and partly because he felt 
kindly toward the self-ac- 
knowledged confidence man, 
the Assistant District Attor- 
ney consented. 

There being nothing else 
on his calendar for the day, 
my friend took advantage 
of his unexpected leisure to 
lunch at a fashionable hotel 
uptown. As he entered the 
lobby, he saw the confidence 
man in deep conversation with another, an older man. 

The Assistant District Attorney walked over and 
greeted them. 

“Hello there,” said the confidence man, suavely. 
“Do you know Mr. ro 

“Yes,” said my friend, grimly. 
He’s my father-in-law.” 

“In that case,” murmured the confidence man, 
his smile fading, “I shall have to be going.” 

My friend turned to his father-in-law. 

“How much money have you on you?” he in- 
quired, 

“Eighty thousand dollars,” the elder man replied, 
and demanded testily: “What the devil did you mean 
by breaking in here? If you hadn’t come along I'd 
have made a quarter of a million this afternoon beat- 
ing a poolroom on the races.” 


“T know him. 


Murrored Stars 


HE ominous conjunction of stars which brought 
about the misunderstanding between Miss Belle 
Bart, astrologist, and the Daily Mirror, recently 
chronicled in THE NEw Yorker, is not yet ended. 
The slim, wide-eyed, young horologist waxes indig- 
nant in her “American Academy of Astrology” on 
West Fifty-seventh Street and tells of instituting suit 
for $550, two weeks’ back pay. And Mr. Walter 
Howey, the managing editor of the Mirror who en- 
gaged Miss Bart, complains bitterly that one should 
have no personal doings with mystics who, figura- 
tively, wind ordinary mortals about their little finger. 
Miss Bart is sailing for France this Saturday with 
the avowed intention of explaining to the French 
Government just how the stars feel about the fate of 
the French nation. She leaves her suit against the 
Mirror in legal hands, for before Miss Bart turned 
her large eyes skyward she was a practising lawyer. 
Or was it before? Perhaps the stars had already told 
her that at some future date a situation would arise 
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where it would be to her advantage to have astute 
legal training. 


The Week’s Mot 


YNICISM, it seems, will remain the most ap- 
plauded note of the Summer. 

Item. Recently there was a gathering of a few 
friends at the home of Ring Lardner. ‘The talk, 
under the skilful guidance and coaching of Mr. Lard- 
ner, was general and enervating. And then, because 
of the sudden entrance of an alien spirit into the 
room, it was necessary to change the subject. 

It was changed to something harmless like religion. 
Mr. Lardner, to help matters along, remarked that 
“God is love.” Whereupon David H. Wallace, who 
had been sitting quietly in a corner, said simply, in a 
soft voice that shook the room like thunder, “‘And I 
am Dudley Field Malone.” 


Passage 
ORKMEN, gnawing black bread and cheese, 


sprawl at noon hour in the halls that once en- 
tertained an earlier Edward, Prince of Wales... he 
who was later Edward VII. Delmonico’s ceased to 
be sometime since, but the old wound bled again 
when the actual demolition began last week. 

Possibly, Delmonico’s might have been saved as a 
tradition, but finances and the changes of Fifth Ave- 
nue’s complexion forbade. 

One of the conditions under which the Harriman 
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National Bank constructed and let the building was 
that no portion of the establishment on Forty-fourth 
Street ever should be used for business other than that 
of a restaurant. So, when Prohibition came, it was 
impossible for the proprietor to change the ground 
floor into stores and retain the upper stories for dining 
rooms. He did, indeed, contemplate such action for 
a time, until he re-read his lease. Finally, he had to 
waive the unexpired term of his agreement. 

Now we are to see yet another skyscraper, this one 
on the site where once they dined; where once they 
danced; across the street from old Sherry’s, long since 
a bank, orchestraed only by adding machines. 


Market Note 
ECOVERY from recent blockade conditions has 
been slow but steady. Money is looser and the 
recent hot weather has considerably improved the 
market for quickly convertible gin. Prices for the 
week range as follows (One case lots, except where 
noted ) : 

Scotch, imported, $60 @ $65; domestic, well-dis- 
guised, $45 @ $55.... Rye, imported, $65 @ $70. 
. . . Gin, in Gordon bottles, $15 @ 20; with other 
English labels, $20 @ $26... . Alcohol, in gallon 
tins, $8 @ $10. ... Light Wines, labeled, $20 @ 
$30; in bulk, 12 quarts, $12 @ $15... . Beer, bot- 
tled, per gross, $35; per stein, $4 @ $™%. 

Indication for increasing prosperity, slight cutting 
in price, coupled with increase in volume. 


——-The New Yorkers 
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Onward and up from clam to brute 
all things were meant to evolute. 
The monkeys, realizing that, 

once in a solemn council sat— 








And, lo, a vision caught their eye, 


the lovely Arrow Collar Guy. 
With such a shining goal in view 
they evoluted into you. —Hans Stengel 




















AMERICA’S 


F anybody asked me which is worse, the movies 

or the radio, and which I figured was more re- 

sponsible for the collapse of intellect which dis- 
tinguishes the activities of the Republic outside of 
New York, I would answer without hesitation, ““The 
I have encountered innumerable short- 
sighted New Yorkers who are convinced of just the 
opposite and who hold that the radio is by far a more 
baleful instrument for the dissemination of platitude 
and backworldism than the But this is 
ridiculous. 

I am willing to admit 
that the radio has done 
more to coarsen the musi- 
cal taste of the Republic 
than the entire era of 
Hawaiian folk songs was 
able to accomplish; that it 
has converted more dolts 
to the science of chiro- 
practise (or is it chiro- 
practy?) than any other 
five mediums; that it has 
provided instantaneous and 


movies.” 


mov ies. 


almost world-wide pub- 
licity for every addle- 
headed bromide monger 


with a good pair of tonsils 
—that it is, in short, an 
outrageous menace to the 
civilization such as exists 
in the hinterland. In arguing the superior merits of 
the movies as a blight I do not find it necessary as do 
my opponents to close my eyes to the virtues of their 
contention, 

In fact, I think my case is strengthened by the 
simple admission that I hold all they say about the 
radio to be gospel, but granted this—granted every 
indictment they can muster to their side—anybody but 
a child of four could see at a glance the movies are 
by a wide margin the more devastating influence upon 
the Republic. It will take the radio at least a good 
twenty years to catch up. And when they do, it may 
even be too late. It is more than likely that the 
hinterland may be platitudinized beyond the capacity 
for receiving any further impress even from a 
medium so powerful as the wireless. 

In this present discussion the radio may indeed be 
dismissed. It is as yet no more than a toy cannon 
vaingloriously aimed at the soul of our vanishing in- 
dividualism and sanity. ‘The movies got in first and 
they did the job up fine. ‘The movies arrived just as 
American drama and literature were, after a horren- 
dous battle beginning with our Pilgrim Fathers, just 
emerging from their Pollyanna swaddling clothes. 
In the intellectual history of our nation Los Angeles 
will be remembered by our great grandsons as the 
Waterloo of America’s mental progress. 

The thunderings and howlings of our primitive 
iconoclasts, the distracted caperings of our early 
aesthetes were just beginning to exercise a mild but 
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WATERLOO 


promising influence upon the mind of the country 
when the movies arrived and with them a horde of 
literary troglodytes exhumed from the pages of 
Godey’s Lady Book and the Golden Treasury of Wit 
and Learning. Way Down East, East Lynn, China- 
town By Night, Ten Nights in a Barroom, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, Life’s Shop Window, and a thousand 
other battered and shamefaced melodramas of vice 
defeated and virtue triumphant which were beginning 
to gather the well-earned dust of oblivion, sprang 
lustily into existence overnight. 

The public, ever ready 
despite its up hill fight for 
philosophical normalcy to 
embrace every idealization 
of its platitudes, drove the 
startled prophets of reason 
from its back doorstep and 
opened its pocketbook and 
its eye to this new evangel. 
In less than five years the 
movies, through the manu- 
facture and sale of some 
six thousand masterpieces, 
had restored the mid-Vic- 
torian (What am I say- 
ing! ), the stone age school 
of moral literature to its 
full dimensions. 

Absurdly enough, the 
movies have, during their 
last ten years, been attacked on the grounds that they 
were lewd and corrupting, that they wallowed in 
scenes of illicit passion and—and illicit passion. How 
the devil anybody ever can achieve a state so intel- 
lectually cross-eyed as to conceive of the movies as a 
“demoralizing” influence is beyond my ability to rea- 
son, at least at this moment. ‘The movies have, by 
recourse to Babylonian trappings, resold the platitude 
that life is a moral phenomenon on a bigger and 
grander scale than ever in the history of the world. 

They have demoralized the thinking processes of 
an entire generation. ‘They have borrowed the in- 
feriority inspired taboos from their millions of spec- 
tators and manufactured them into an endless roll of 
drama. They have restored to the confused mind of 
the citizenry the beliefs that if worst comes to worst 
the United States Marines will rescue little Nell from 
sin, that if anybody tries to defy the moral laws to 
which they subscribe the Canadian Mounted Police, 
Rin-Tin-Tin, a bolt of lightning, or a cloudburst 
over the Grand Canyon will put an end to them; that 
a miscreant who has stolen another man’s wife and 
has had to wade through blood and danger to accom- 
plish his purpose is a coward and that the thirty-five 
fully armed horsemen who pursue him over hill and 
dale and battle him to the death are all superb heroes; 
that a young inventor who has had his patent for 
making steel in a new way stolen from him by a 
malefactor of great wealth will eventually triumph 
over the latter and very likely become his son-in-law. 
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In short, the movies have brought back on the national 
stage every devise of dramatic unreality by which a 
people can coddle itself into feeling that its frustra- 
tions, vanities, fears and envies are the soul heights 
of the race. Which is something that nobody how- 
ever prejudiced can say about the radio—yet. 

Perhaps the most dramatic effect the movies have 
exercised has been upon 
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known on land or sea, to standing upon puritanical 
heights never dreamed of by the maddest mid-Vic- 
torians—it is entirely impossible for people to pre- 
occupy themselves in this manner without experi- 

encing a violent reaction. 
The Little Nells of the movies when they leave the 
movie lots obviously feel a powerful impulse to strike 
a balance. Their sanity or 





their participants. Not + 
only does an_ increasing 
flood of Pollyanna twaddle 
flow from Los Angeles, 
but along with it comes an 
equally endless flood of 
rumor concerning — the 
Neronian secrets of the 
movie colony. In this re- 
spect the movies obviously 
tower above the radio. No 
one has yet risen to de- 
nounce the _licentiousness 
of radio announcers and to 
point out that life behind 
the microphone is _ fast 
turning these centlemen 
and gentlewomen into a > 
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Epitaph 
The first time I died, I walked my ways; 
I followed the file of limping days. 


I held me tall, with my head flung up, 
But I dared not look on the new moon’s cup. 


I dared not look on the sweet young rain, 
And between my ribs was a gleaming pain. 
The next time I died, they laid me deep. 
They spoke worn words to hallow my sleep. 


They tossed me petals, they wreathed me fern, 
They weighted me down with a marble urn. 
And I lay there warm, and I lay there dry, 
And watched the worms slip by, slip by. 


ad 
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soul or whatever it is they 
have, writhing under the 
unreality of the virtues 
they have been portraying 
bounds frantically in an 
opposite direction. Too 
much sin will drive a man 
to the monasteries and in- 
duce even a woman to sell 
her diamonds and follow 
Paphnutius into the desert. 
And too much virtue even 
though it is only pretense 
before a grinding camera, 
will induce them to fly to 
the fleshpots for absolution 
from the crime of un- 





lawless element. 

With every new Golden Rule tale of the tene- 
ments or the courts of ancient Rome which Los 
Angeles have released upon a platitude-groggy popu- 
lace, has seemingly come front page newspaper 
hurrahs concerning the scandals which teem in that 
rain-soaked city. ‘The psychology of this is obvious. 
The personal demoralization of the movies is directly 
traceable to the type of pictures in which movie actors 
and actresses are continually participating. It is 
psychologically impossible for a man or woman to 
devote themselves daily to portraying the rewards of 
virtue, to registering such innocence as was never 


y% 
_ 


4 reality. It is not impossi- 

ble, psychologically con- 
sidered, that the day will come when the Hollywood 
director will not be able to go on with his work— 
when his entire cast for ““The Happy Samaritan” will 
be lying in the last stages of delirium tremens on the 
floor of a local seraglio. 

The discussion is without limit, but even though I 
have no more than touched on it, it seems to me that 
New Yorkers, cowering before the menace of the 
radio, are straining at a mite—or something of the 
sort, 

The place to cower is in the cinema palaces— 
and the time to do it is Now.—Ben Hecht 





& OF ALL THINGS & 


O the lay mind it appears that 
the lawyers have made a sad 
mess for us out of the home 
rule amendment. All we can get out 
of the legal tangle is the phrase by 
H. G. Wells: “They don’t know their 
own silly business.” 
bo ob + 
Chicago bankers offer a reward of 
$2,500 for each dead bandit brought 
in by the police. If the deceased 
proves to have been an innocent by- 
stander, we assume that the syndicate 
will owe nothing but an apology. 
% % % 


Evolutionists, says Bryan, are a 
minority in every State. This is con- 
vincing testimony from that quarter 
because W. J. B. is a man who ought 
to know a minority when he sees one. 


—— 





According to the same high au- 
thority, “If evolution wins in Dayton, 
Christianity goes.” It would be an 
anticlimax, after 1925 glorious years, 
to be killed by a lawsuit in Dayton, 
Tennessee. 

% % 

Bishop Manning holds that the 
church should refuse to remarry a 
divorced person, even one innocent of 
wrong doing. We cannot see any 
justice in that except the justice of 
the peace. 

% co 

Upon her return from Rome, Miss 
Katherine Smith admitted that’ the 
Holy Father had never heard of 
Governor Al. Despondent upstatesmen 
will now sing: “The Pope, he leads a 
jolly life.” 





It is now pretty well established that 
it is the foreigners in China who have 
stirred up all this trouble. The con- 
cert of the powers ought to have a 
guest conductor. 

+ + % 

The MacMillan expedition, the 
radio sharps say, has established the 
superiority of short waves over the 
long. Now that we come to think 
about it, this is also true of heat and 
crime waves. 

> © 

Ole Hanson, former mayor of 
Seattle and once a great national figure 
for a few minutes, gave the press a 
vivid account of the Santa Barbara 
earthquake. It took a first-class con- 
vulsion of Nature to shake Ole out of 
his grave.—Howard Brubaker 
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A MARTIAN MISTAKE 


T was an idle afternoon in the offices of the Mar- 
tian and Inter-Planetary News Bureau, Inc. For 
days the multiplying lever of the pathograph had 
recorded a minimum of emotional disturbance 
throughout the Solar System, so that no news of any 
importance was expected to break—barring accidents, 
and accidents had not figured as news in Mars since 
the year 698,847 of the XIth cycle. The local staff 
had flown over to the Moeris Amusement Park on the 
banks of the Nepenthes-Thoth Canal to witness a 
series of experiments in a brand new system of ecto- 
genesis and the radio room had been left in the charge 
of a young reporter. ‘This youth, in order to while 
away the weary minutes, tuned in on the wave length 
of the Earth and turned his handsome blue ears with 
a graceful gesture toward the loud speaker. It was a 
favorite pastime of his to pick up bits of terrestrial 
conversation and then, without looking at the indica- 
tor, to guess from what particular portion of that 
planet’s surface the words had come. ‘This was a 
very easy game to play for every Martian with even 
a primary education was well acquainted with the 
geography and customs of all the inhabited planets. 
As he turned the dials slowly and with caution, a 
faint, husky voice began to be heard in the loud 
speaker, 


“Ah, Mr. 


I’m 


glad to know you, sir. 


_ ‘ ! 
Tossico! 


Just step into my private office. . Senator Mash 
gave me your name. He said that you used to take 
care of him down in Washington before the shake- 
down got too heavy for you down there. Well, Mr. 
Tossico, my supplies are getting low and I guess we 
can do business right away. Have you got any decent 
gin? I don’t mean by that that 1 amacrank. Any- 
thing short of strained Sterno will do. I just want 
a case or two of nice, plain gin that won’t cauterize 
my throat. How long would it take you to mix me 
up a couple of dozen bottles of genuine, imported 
Old Tom? Id make it myself, but my wife objects 
to the way it takes the enamel off the kitchen table, 
and I can’t help spilling it a little. Forty-five dol- 
lars a case! Oh, come now! Make it $35 and I 
won’t ask you to waste any good labels on it. You 
can send it around in the Socony tins and [’ll bottle 
it myself. You see...” 

“That,” said the Martian reporter, as he wiped 
away a sympathetic tear, “is undoubtedly New York,” 
and he hastened to give the dials a quick turn to the 
right in search of something more pleasant. ‘The 
next voice to cleave the still, thin air of the radio 
room was high-pitched and staccato, but one with the 
ring of authority. 

“We are six at table to-night, Pierre. You 
will see that we are provided with one olive each 
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beforehand to prepare our palates for the wines— 
nothing more. . We shall begin, as usual, with 
the lightest bodied and least generous wines and work 
up as the dinner progresses. If there is a sufficiently 
aromatic and piquant consommé, you will serve with 
it a red Beaujolais; or, if we begin with soup, a 
Chablis. Then, with the fish—I think it is salmon— 
we shall have the Chavagnes 1919. [If it is sole, I 
am inclined to favor something sweeter—say, the 
Chateau Yquem 1906. With the entrée, a Bor- 
deaux. I believe we’ve a few bottles of Pape Clé- 
ment 1911 still in the bins, haven’t we? Good! 
That will do nicely. . The Queen of Wines 
with the entrée and, naturally, King Burgundy with 
the roast: you will serve the Chambertin with the 
roast. But it must not be so old that it will have 
passed its prime. The 1886 will be about right... . 
With the dessert, of course, Champagne. The Clic- 
quot of 1906 will fit here perfectly, for it must not 
be too dry to go with a sweet. A drop of Port 
before the coffee and, finally, that superb Cognac. 

. You will see that the glasses are colorless 
throughout and that they are large enough to allow 
the bouquet room to circulate at the top. Never fill 
them more than half full. And Pierre—if you dis- 
turb the sediment while pouring I shall send you to 
the guillotine!” 

“Paris! Paris!” sighed the Martian reporter. 
“Could I ever mistake thee for another?” He 
listened for a moment longer to these sweet words 
and then the voice was drowned out by that of a 
Député who was haranguing the Chamber on the 
question of the war in Morocco. The reporter tried 
a slightly different wave length and found a pained 
and weary drawl. 

“Our best man developed a most distressing hang- 
nail on the morning of the match and had to play 
round with collodion on the wound. Well, of 
course that puckered his finger and quite ruined his 
swing. Then, there was a high east wind blowing 
over the course and the ground was slow—heavy 
rains all last month, you know. Our fellows hadn’t 
got accustomed to the new bunker on the sixth, either. 
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The confounded birds twittered frightfully every 
time we drove off and the gallery kept exchanging 
glances throughout the play. Marjoribanks told me 
afterward that his boot pinched him all day long and 
—well, what with one thing and another, of course 
the Yankees won. : 

“England!” said the Martian, and he gave the dials 
a smart turn with his thumb and ninth finger. A 
voice, hollow and booming and whistling its sibilants, 
issued from the mouth of the machine. 

“T tell you, my friends, we must not falter! We 
must carry this fight to the four corners of the earth! 
It is a fight to the death! ‘The Powers of Evil must 
die—or we die! We are surrounded by enemies who 
seek to destroy us, by the wicked who would rob us 
of the faith of our fathers, by the sinful who would 
snatch from us our salvation. Our ancient traditions 
live, or they are crushed under the hateful heel of 
new-fangled ideas. ‘To arms, my friends, and put 
to rout these vicious fools who come into our homes 
with a bit of rock and tell our children that they can 
read in it the age of the earth! They peer through 
their glasses at fossil bones that no self-respecting dog 
would deign to gnaw and tell us that they prove our 
kinship with the beasts of the fields! They devise 
cunning arguments to try to make us believe that our 
grandfathers were monkeys! I ask you but 
to look upon this noble masterpiece of Creation— 
Man. Look upon your mothers and sisters. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that they are descended from 
monkeys? Have we not the word of Yehweh- 
Elohim, Himself, proving beyond any doubt what- 
ever that He made us? Is it not written that He 
created us from the dust of the earth, and moulded 
us with His hands and set us up in the Garden to 
dry before He breathed the breath of life into our 
nostrils? Is it not...” 

The Martian reporter was puzzled by this heated 
speech for a long moment. “That,” he said, at last, 
“may be coming from the Congo—or, perhaps, from 
Borneo. I really must brush up a bit on the cos- 
mogonic theories of the primitive peoples of Earth.” 


—Ralph Barton 
tess 
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IN AMERICA’S IMAGE 


NCE upon a time, America created a man- 

child in her own image. He was very tall 

and his hair was sandy. His liquid eyes had 
a perpetual stare which put them out of focus and 
made it necessary for him to peer into the world 
through big bone glasses. His voice was loud and 
seldom silent. His silences were moody, heavy like 
unspent clouds. He was gen- 
erous, sentimental; quick in re- 
sponse to laughter and to tears. 
He was more vivid with nerves 
than with energy which for the 
most part was deprived of 
happy things to do. He was a 
level-headed, clever fellow 
with a long hunger for mad- 
ness and a contempt for smart- 
ness. His feet were firm on 
the ground; but his eyes roamed 
the clouds. He was full of 
logic and full of disgust for 
logic. He was playful and 
miserable; arrogant and hum- 
ble. He was the son of his 
Mother. 

America gave him a high- 
sounding name, to befit one 
fashioned in her image. But 
the name did not go with the 
long nervous body, with the 
freckled homely face. His friends called him “Red” 
after his simmering hair. Or called him “Hal”— 
which scarcely fit him, if Hal suggests hale to you, or 
whole. For this man-child of America was altogether 
like his mother: hungry, restless, yearning in some un- 
uttered way to do, to create, to serve. 

He was put to work after the usual national fash- 
ion. He went to college. He vagabonded a bit. He 
took on the burden of a family, when he was not smart 
enough yet to bear the burden of himself. He got up 
at five in the morning, and wrote 100 per cent Ameri- 
can tales for 100 per cent American magazines. And 
then he took a train from his typical suburban home, 
and slaved the rest of the day for publishers of 100 
per cent American books. 

He did not have a very good time. 
his own stories. He despised his job. He got drunk 
on words, or on liquor; and that helped. He looked 
at his Mother America; he looked at himself. He 
saw a strong family resemblance. He did not like 
what he saw. In fact, what he saw filled him with 
despair. And his despair distilled a drop of prophetic 
determination. He wanted create, to 
serve, 


The red on top of his head got to be the symbol of 


He despised 


to do, to 





Sinclair Lewis 


“Hal” Lewis. He was getting hot .. . slaving, slav- 
ing: he was getting mad . . . having to do what he 
did, to make his Mother America support him. He 
came to be in a perpetual simmer of rage. His eyes 
popped, his mouth gave forth voluble objurgations, 
his hands twitched helplessly. ‘The most articulate 
thing about him was the simmer-red of his hair. 

And getting madder, he got 
wistful, too. He had friends 
who wrote books. He wor- 
shipped them. He worshipped 
everything that struck him as 
different from America or 
from himself. He named his 
son after a then unpopular 
Englishman named Wells. 
Whenever he wrote a_ novel 
that failed to run... as they 
all failed... through a meager 
first edition, he dedicated it to 
half the authors whom he knew 
and whose work, in a humble, 
arrogant American way, he 
worshipped. 

He was having at last, not a 
poor time: but a very hell of a 
time. You see, he had been 
fashioned in the image of 
America. And there’s a strange 
thing about America. She is 
passionately in love with herself, and is ashamed of 
herself. Mystically sure that she is the greatest thing 
on earth, she gives her open admiration only to what 
is far away or what is patently mediocre. She is ar- 
rogant—and_ obsequious; cocksure—and faltering; 
boastful—and dumb. Above all, she is adventurous 
—and afraid. She looked at this plodding, simmering 
son of hers; and did not care for him at all. She 
treated him rough. She lavished her literary favors 
(like him, again) on fourth-rate realists from Eng- 
land whose shoddy wares struck her as elegant and 
fantastic. 

Now, deep in her heart America had a secret. It 
was this: Loving herself, loving the face and body of 
herself, loving every vulgar ludicrous detail of her 
unstoried life, she was ashamed to admit this. She 
was ashamed to admit this even to herself, or to ex- 
press her love in any open way. And what she wanted 
was a way whereby she could love herself, and yet 
seem to be doing just the opposite. America, if you 
will, was a coquettish auto-erotic child. Some subtle 
sense of better things barred her from flagrant flaunt- 
ing of her self-adoration: but in no way destroyed her 
hidden passion to caress her junk-pile towns, her junk- 
pile business men, blatant morals and strident arts. 
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Here was a dilemma. Could not her self be served 
up to America in such a way that she could love her- 
self—and save her shame? Sinclair Lewis, true 
American son, was elect to solve it. 

They had all failed before him—with the brief 
exception of Mark Twain. Dreiser had served the 
reality so bare that of course America blushed and 
turned away. Whitman had openly crowed over this 
face and this body! He had not bargained with 
America’s need to be ashamed of herself. He had 
cried out against all shame; in favor of all nakedness. 
And the other artists, for the most part, had simply 
lied. ‘They had served up pictures, rancid, sweetish, 
transforming America into what she was not. All 
very well, that, since America was ashamed of what 
she was. But since she was in love with what she 
was ashamed of? ... 

Sinclair Lewis, heaven-sent, solved the mighty 
problem: gave to his Mother herself in a form which 
she could relish unblushingly at last! He was sim- 
mering mad. He hated his Main Street. He’d show 
up Main Street. Show it up, serve it up piping hot 
with his own American rage. Behold, he’d done it! 
America wanted her Main Street. And the rage in 
which it came clad by Sinclair Lewis saved her Puri- 
tan shame. ‘Taking the anger along, she could revel 
at last in this body of herself. 

So hot and succulent in satiric wrath, “Main 
Street” was absorbed in countless editions by the nar- 
cisstic hunger of America. Hal Lewis, suddenly fa- 
mous and enriched, after his long siding upon Grub 
Street, was worried. What did this mean? When 
he stroked America, she’d left him alone. When he 
got mad and spanked her, she adored him. He had 
a glimmer of the truth. He did not like what he saw. 

So he got still madder. ‘The result was “Babbitt.” 
The satire was stronger. Babbitt himself, however, 
and his gang were still recognizable features of 
America’s self-worshipped body. So America took 
“Babbitt,” clad for shame’s sweet sake in satiric rage, 
to her auto-erotic bosom. Less passionately, however, 
than she had taken “Main Street.” 

Hal Lewis grew more independent. Like any 
young animal who feels his oats, he took to scamper- 
ing round; he tried to forget his leading strings. He 
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lived in Europe. He hobnobbed with all the inferior 
celebrities of England, and in true American fashion, 
gave them his worship. He tried to forget that he 
was the image of his Mother. He wrote “Arrow- 
smith.” Here the satire, the independent creative 
gesture, became dangerously stronger. America still 
found bits of herself to caress and embrace. But this 
dressing up of her sweet body in the clothes of wrath 
must not go too far! 

“No?” says Hal Lewis. 
life!” 

If he does, he’ll have to live it on the income of 
what he earned living the life and perverse will of his 
Mother. 

For this is the secret of his success. To America, 
Puritan, moralizing, fiercely auto-erotic, he gave her- 
self to worship in a guise she could accept. The love 
of identification informs his portraits of American 
dullness. And the lyrism of external denunciation 
makes them acceptable to American dullards who, 
shamefacedly aware of themselves, are yet in love 
with themselves. And makes them acceptable to all 
the world! 

If he should ever write a book in which his sub- 
jective attitude, instead of merely clothing his vision 
inspires a luminous vision of its own, America will 
turn from him with indifference and anger. He will 
become what in his heart he hungers to be: an un- 
popular author. 

Let us hope this cruel fate may never overtake him. 
Hal Lewis is so generous a symbol of our land: of its 
realism, romantic and rebellious; of its sensuality, 
crusading and ascetic. May America long continue to 
keep him mad, in order that he may go on giving her 
what she loves.—Search-light 


“Well, Pll live my own 





Edward L. Doheny has achieved a new literary tri- 
umph in his Times interview—eleven columns of 
pure reading matter without mentioning the little 


black satchel. 
t + 


The new British tariff has gone into effect and the 
dumping race is at an end. From now on England 


expects every man to pay his duty. 
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T™ LOUD LAUGH TH*T SPEAK S~ 


buskins of a guiser on the screen, I have been 

asked by curious friends about life behind the 
scenes. Aside from the fact that there is no behind 
the scenes in the movies, since the shifting eye of the 
perambulant camera is the only thing that sees, there 
is no life at all. Rather a somnolent, comatose con- 
dition, described as waiting for the next shot. 

The movie actor’s pastime between shots—behind 
the scenes, if you insist—is a simple, almost a pastoral 
one. True enough, there is some incipient poker 
playing, some furtive, febrile crap shooting on the 
part of the men. And on the part of the women 
there is at present a craze for cross word puzzles. 

But these are pastimes confined respectively to the 
opposite sexes. ‘There is just one sport or pastime in 
which both male and female of the celluloid species 
gladly join and of which they never tire. 

This sport is the stimulation of neuromuscular 
activity in one another. ‘The funniest thing in the 
world to a movie actor is to see some luckless fellow 
rise into the air, propelled by an unexpected prod from 
somebody who has crept upon him unawares. 

This game is played morning, noon and night. 
The implements employed may be hatpins, cavalry 
sabres or stage braces. I have even seen the iron- 
shod leg of a camera tripod applied with telling effect 
to the person of an unfortunate actor who happened, 
because of the exigencies of his art, to be wearing 
almost nothing at all. 

It is easy to understand how a constant indulgence 
in the give and take of this sport will result in a 
supersensitized nervous system. In time, the victim 
becomes so neurasthenic that he will leap into the air 
if somebody drops a friendly hand upon his shoulder, 
or if somebody across the room makes as if to spring 
toward him. 

A peculiar result of constant indulgence also con- 
sists of the developed tendency to shout in a loud voice 
whatever happens to be in the mind of the subject 
at the moment he is victimized. The skilful player 
will creep up behind his victim and at the psycho- 
logical moment speak some embarrassing phrase into 
his ear. ‘The victim screams out the news that he is 


PH vests of « cu since assuming the cloak and 


a fool, that he loves a colored girl or that he thinks 
the leading lady is cross-eyed. 

It was a bitter disappointment to the entire cast 
when I appeared on the set, a greenhorn, and failed 
to respond in the slightest degree to neuromuscular 
They didn’t know it, but I had become 


stimulation. 


hardened years ago, in an army training camp. I 
was immune. 

“Say,” remarked one of my fellows, grumpily, 
“you’d never get a job with Douglas Fairbanks.” 

Then he told me that Fairbanks, athlete that he is, 
has long been the recognized leader in this game—a 
sort of a Babe Ruth of moviedom. Nobody, the 
actor assured me, can work for Fairbanks unless he at 
least simulates the possession of a supersensitive nerv- 
ous system. It is the acrobatic star’s special delight, 
so the actor said, to deliver the fillip to his victim 
when the latter is seated on a horse. If the subject 
goes over the horse’s head the audience of actors 
roars. 

The confirmed devotee of this sport becomes a 
fanatic, exactly as a baseball fan. One young lead- 
ing man told me earnestly that his greatest ambition 
in life was to apply some form of neuromuscular 
stimulation to Elinor Glyn and note her reaction. 

They have been at it now for ten days on the 
ballroom set. Some of the poor, bedeviled victims 
have been forced to stand all the time with their 
backs to the wall, so nobody can approach them with- 
out being seen. 

They have been at it so long and so constantly 
that even these movie actors finally have begun to 
ti : of the simpler forms of neuromuscular stimula- 
tion. Day before yesterday they called the electri- 
cians into council and devised an elaboration of the 
sport, a final achievement of superstimulation that 
has kept the troupe in guffaws of laughter. And the 
doughty electricians wired a chair, which was placed 
invitingly at hand. 

In the last two days nearly everybody on the set 
has been electrocuted. In spite of the fact that by 
this time everybody knows. ‘There always comes a 
forgetful moment. Besides, the crafty electricians 
keep changing the position of the chair. 

One after another they sit—to rise again. With 
screams of p in and fear they soar into the air like 
birds, but alas, unlike birds, they do not fly. 

Pert flappers, dignified grandmas, villainous-look- 
ing heavies, handsome youths with oily locks dis- 
heveled—they all get theirs. ‘The chair plays no 
favorites. 

It is true that one young woman had to be re- 
moved to her home yesterday in an hysterical con- 
dition. But we movie actors must have some re- 
laxation. We toil so fearfully hard for the sake of 
our art.—Hedgehog 
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ARL CARROLL, will, by the time these 


lines are printed, have an entertaining revue, 

under the name of the third “Vanities,” at his 
theatre, but it will scarcely ever be the one thing to 
introduce the practice of box-office queues at American 
playhouses. 

Mr. Carroll’s press, the day after the opening of 
his show, was not exactly enthusiastic. None of the 
newspaper reviewers expressed approval of his offer- 
ing and most of them leaped merrily at the obvious 
opportunities for denunciation. 

This department, which is willing to start behind 
scratch and overtake any denouncer in the first two 
minutes (for a side bet of $100,000), is unable to 
compete in the case of a large and more or less estab- 
lished revue. For it is its opinion that such a revue, 
after a week of playing, finds its level and settles 
down into being a good specimen of its kind. Oc- 
casionally a really high class offering comes along, 
such as the present “Artists and Models” and Zieg- 
feld “Follies,” but for the most part revues are unex- 
citing and highly similar standardized offerings. In 
some cases, the producer will have found his solution 
by the night of his New York premiére, in others it 
will take him a week more. All that is required, if 
he is to achieve the typical pattern, is that he have the 
orthodox ingredients. 

These Mr. Carroll has and had, even on opening 
night. ‘There were many beautiful and agile young 
women, whom his program courteously termed ladies 
of the ensemble. ‘There were two expert comedians, 
whose repertoire and capacity for adaptation certainly 
will have enabled them by now to substitute amusing 
and timely nifties for such ribaldries as were proved 
to be unamusing on opening night. And there was 
the requisite fair amount of beguiling backgrounds. 

One thing Mr. Carroll’s show has that seems to 
have been the subject of the most conversation, but 
that has not served to bring on any swoonings by this 
department. One has reference to the attempted 
transformation of the atmosphere of his theatre to the 
atmosphere of a night club, by means of an extension 
of the stage orchestrawards and a general mingling, 
at frequent intervals, of the people of the show with 
the people of the audience. To us, this departure 
seemed highly artificial and formal and a good deal 
in the nature of a burlesque. Thus, Mr. Carroll’s 
plans included that the audience should come on stage 





and dance, before the show begins, but the good 
American fear of being made to look foolish has re- 
sulted in exhibitionism by only a very young and dar- 
ing few, and these after much urging and frenzied 
invitation. 

Mr. Carroll’s show, then, is not something to be 
rushed to immediately this evening, but it is a revue 
that will be enjoyed in the average theatre-going 
stride. 

It was not so long ago that the very theatre that 
now houses the “Vanities” was sheltering O’Neill’s 
“Desire Under the Elms.” With the warning that 
one is likely to be driven almost insane by the reaction 
of the present audiences, which snicker and leer and 
are pleasantly conscious of admirable obscenities from 
which they are protected by the footlights and the 
police of Forty-second Street, this department recom- 
mends a visit to the play by those who have not yet 
seen it. 

It is not one of O’Neill’s greatest plays but it is, 
fortunately, not among his worst, than which nothing 
is more dreadful. ‘There are in it many moments of 
beauty and of that atmosphere of inevitable tragedy 
which O'Neill is able to bring to his plays. And 
there is some good acting to it, chiefly by Walter 
Huston, Mary Blair and Charles Ellis. 

As to the aforementioned theatre-goers to whom 
the play is a three-hour debauch for suppressed de- 
sires, we are able to give a hint to the judicious that 
there are judges still left in the United States, thank 
God!, to whom manslaughter is not always without 
its mitigating circumstances.—H. J. M. 


Music 


NE of these Summers, music will stop being a 

seasonal occupation. Although several worthy 
gazettes have conserved resources by sending their 
music departments on unprofitable vacations, concerts 
go on, and there seem to be audiences. Brother 
Goldman in his new niche at New York University 
gathers, we are told, from 25,000 people up, at every 
performance. The Central Park affairs attract more 
than 20,000 listeners who haven’t been informed that 
the music season is over. * The Stadium Concerts col- 
lect thousands of folks who are willing to pay modest 
admission fees to hear the Philharmonic Orchestra 
playing programs which adhere, for the most part, to 
“Winter standards.” Comm. De Muro’s long dis- 
tance “Aida” at the Yankee Stadium pulled in an 
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audience of baseball magnitude, and probably not 
more than 1,058 spectators came under the delusion 
that the Yankees were playing that evening. 

The most fantastic element in the situation is that 
almost all of the musical attractions are good, Even 
the audible parts of “Aida” had merits. Goldman’s 
Band and the Stadium Concerts are 
institutions with honorable records, 
and both are progressing artistically. 
The composer of “On the Mall” pre- 
sents such curiosities as Beethoven pro- 
grams with his brasses, woodwinds and 
tympana, and his patrons come from 
such comparatively remote munici- 
palities as Mount Vernon and White 
Plains to hear them. ‘The Stadium 
conductors—Messrs. Van Hoogstraten, 
Sokoloff, Reiner and Ganz—dally 
with Stravinsky, Respighi, and Ravel 
as well as with such Stadium staples 
as Brahms, Tschaikowsky and Wag- 
ner, and the clink of silver is heard at 
the numerous box-offices. 

After the Hylan-Goldman-Gug- 
genheim imbroglio, it would have 
been musical justice for the Central 
Park concerts to tumble to lodge bene- 
fit standards, but the City Chamber- 
lain’s office somehow has lured excel- 
lent al fresco performers to the po- 
dium once enlivened by the Goldman 
boys. ‘There was much merry gossip 
about the Headwaiters’ Band, the 
Billposters’ Symphony Orchestra and 
other strange organizations, but they 
have yet to be heard. Mr. Berolz- 
heimer evidently sharpened his pencil 
(this advt. is unsolicited) and drew 
up a schedule of band concerts which 
demonstrates that there are many more 
good blowers than scrapers in town. 

The Friday night symphonies, 
usually unrehearsed, have enlisted the 
talents of conductors who have been 
capable and in one instance almost 
brilliant. The programs are about seven years behind 
those of the Stadium Concerts, but perhaps it would 
be too much to demand that the city pay for the 
rehearsals required for “Don Quixote” or “Pe- 
trouschka.” 

Each of our Summer institutions has developed an 
audience of its own, and these audiences have little in 
common except one tendency. As that famous music 
critic, Hanslick, used to say, they are inclined to pet, 
or, in the language of Niecks, neck. Our own obser- 
vation, which, we assure you, is, so far, merely ob- 
servation, is that the Central Park music lovers are at 
least thirty-two laps, if you don’t mind, ahead of 
their competitors.—R, 4. S. 





Art 


HE Summer show of the Ainslie gallery rests 
upon Charles A. Gruppe and some interesting 
water colors by George Walter Dawson. 


Gruppe, 





John Barrymore, who has 
left Hamlet for Moby 
Dick 
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preferred, is better than Gruppe, common, and these 
few examples of the industrious artist show him at 
his best. Pretty pictures they are of the sylvan scene, 
deep brooks, willows, cows and so on. We often won- 
der what is in the eye of these artists of the permanent 

Is it a vision of Corot or only 
J. Alden Weir? ‘They will continue 
to paint as long as there are ladies who 
have overmantles to be filled and as 
long as there are humans who choke 
at the old hokum of recognition, And 
that, we suppose, is as long as the race 
will last. 

The water colors of Dawson are 
bits of technical slickness, fit for 
magazine covers, which they probably 
were. Several of the compositions 
with nudes come a little near to imag- 
ination and in all of them the color is 
strong and definite. 


school, 


green 


At the time of the year when most 
of the two or three of our upper 
classes are busy in what is known as 
the country, the American wing of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art is a 
stimulating experience. If you be- 
long to the class that earns in the town 
that it may spend in the country, 
whether your domicile be an estate or 
the kind of farm house that you let 
alone, you will doubtless be thrilled 
at the exhibit. Here is America be- 
fore the varnish makers got hold of 
it; homemaking when utility com- 
bined with necessity to bring forth a 
beautiful thing. After a trip around 
the American wing through the va- 
rious rooms of the early American 
homes you will probably rush to the 
5:15 with a gallon of paint remover 
[sic, and not with a gin label] in 
hopes that you may restore some part 
of your country home to the glory that 
was theirs in the days of unpainted 
chestnut and pine. 

We are not an expert on these things. Some say 
that the exhibit is not complete enough to show the 
full beauty of life as lived in the colonies. It would 
be impossible to get it all in so small a space and we 
feel that the Museum has done a careful work. We 
would like a little more attention paid to the humbler 
dwellings and a little less to the rooms furnished by 
the aristocrats. For where beauty is wrought from 
simplicity it seems a truer thing than the stuff pur- 
chased. However, the exhibit gives you both kinds 
and you can take your choice. 

Ours will always be for the panels of pine, the 
hand-planed mouldings and the simple fireplaces of 
the early school. Robert Henri in his book on paint- 
ing says that any tool is a thing of pure beauty because 
it is made ‘for a purpose, shaped exactly for its use 
and carrying no didoes or extraneous matter. So it 
seems with these early American rooms. They were 
the product of circumstances—scarcity of tools, labor 
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and finished devices, wedded to a need that was not 
only material but also a need for expression other- 
wise denied a people whose religion estopped them 
from a use of and appreciation of beauty, per se. 
There may be some good in a Puritan complex, after 
all. Certainly it is to be preferred to the early Grand 
Rapids or Elbert Hubbard Mission neurosis.—M. P. 


Moving Pictures 


F, O reader, we confessed to having seen the three 

following pictures in one day’s sitting you might 
very well accuse us of having acquired a jaded movie 
palate and therefore of being slightly imbecilic and 
unreliable. But if we further swore by our grand- 
ma’s distaff that, of the four, the last witnessed pleased 
the most, you might say almost anything else. Or, 
perhaps, you might say nothing at all. 

But thus it was and the lucky picture is ““The Happy 
Warrior,” a neat transfilming of Mr. A. S. M. 
Hutchinson’s novel of the same name. Without being 
extraordinarily so it is pleasing (a) pictorially, be- 
cause it is lovely; (b) storily, because it is diversified, 
speedy and colorful; (c) structurally, because it is 
not built out of a Meccanno continuity set; (d) 
histrionically, because the refreshing young folk in it 
have not as yet become motion picture Actors. And 
(x) morally, because the hero frankly shows himself 
up as being what all Rover Boy types are—a cad. He 
makes a heavy sacrifice of position and riches to his 
weak friend Rollo and then mightily proclaims that 
his poor victim would be nothing at all without the 
sacrificed gifts. 

Curiously, our hero (the grim-faced Mr. Malcolm 
McGregor) swears heavily throughout the subtitles. 
The red profanity screens thus: “G-d,” “d-n,” and 
“h---.” The hand of O’Neill rests heavy on the 


silent drama. 


Mr. James Cruze provides liberal anti-climax to 
“Beggar On Horseback” with his latest travail en- 
titled “Marry Me” (at the Rialto week of July 12). 
It is faintly amusing rural drama that flashes here and 
there with sympathy and light irony, but ends so poorly 
and clumsily that almost all effect is lost. Miss 
Florence Vidor plays the most charming spinster 
school ma’am you ever saw. She is laughed at for 
waiting seven years for the man she promised to marry 
when she wrote on that egg. Mr. Edward Everett 
Horton is the man who ate the egg seven years later 
only to develop liver complaint and eventually lover 
complaint under application of Miss Vidor’s poultices. 

In this picture Mr. Horton attempts to establish 
himself as a comedian. He lacks one essential. He 
is not funny. 


Why snow scenes are supposed to be cooling to look 
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at on broiling days, we never could discover. Seated 
in our underwear on.an ice floe ten degrees from the 
North Pole with nothing to drink but iced tea, we 
might possibly attain some degree of coolness, but the 
best that miles and miles of snow shown on the screen 
of our favorite theatre can possibly do to us is to 
cause hot eyeballs or imitation snow blindness. 

“The White Desert” (Loew’s State week of July 
20) aims at the physical typhoon cooling system. It 
left us frozen; though not for physical reasons, It is 
a quaint mixture of hoary movie hokum about the 
gal who couldn’t choose between two stalwart lovers 
(a couple of likeable chaps); a cruel and realistic per- 
formance on the part of Nature in an avalanche scene 
and some exceptional dramatic touches in the direction 
of Mr. Reginald Barker. Mr. Barker should have 
realistic humans to deal with and we wager that he 
could make the Presidency of Germany.—T. S. 


Books 
NE of the refreshing things about William 


Beebe’s earlier essays, in addition to their taking 
you off into the jungle very pleasantly and surprising 
you with “nature stuff” that didn’t insult your intel- 
ligence, was their literary amateur spirit. ‘This doesn’t 
mean they were diffident. On the contrary, you gath- 
ered that Beebe managed with six hours’ sleep and 
gave the other eighteen to research, could hardly be 
set down where he couldn’t make valuable studies 
every minute, had a sixth sense that warned him not 
to step on poisonous snakes, had aviated with the 
A. E. F., and so on—all of which built up, involun- 
tarily no doubt, an impression of something of a won- 
der man. But as author, he was a scientist who could 
write and liked to, enjoying himself on paper, not 
consciously doing an act for a Chautauqua audience. 

Since then, however, Beebe, largely as a result of 
those writings and that impression, has come to be 
quite a public character, and apparently the fact is 
sometimes on his mind. Several of his essays in 
“Jungle Days” (Putnam) are as delightful as the 
others and much like them, but in a few he tries col- 
umn-conducting and make a mess of it. 

Also, his style, at best rich and no worse for being 
a little difficult, shows symptoms of trickling into 
Ladies-Home-Journalese. If this goes on, his next 
book, about his present expedition, may fail of being 
the whale of a book his “Galapagos” is and it should 
be. 


There is a new edition (Dutton) of that choice 
piece of foolery, “The Lunatic at Large.” 
— Touchstone 


Tue New Yor«ker’s List of Books Worth While will be found 


on page 2}. 
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Tibbetts 
AGING the man who thinks track 


meets aren’t exciting! Just a little 
more excitement at the Oxford-Cam- 
bridge, Harvard-Yale meet in the Stad- 
ium on the Charles last week, and the 
spectators would have been carried out on 
stretchers. As it was, over fifteen thou- 
sand persons, broiled to a turn, sat on the 
blistering concrete until three minutes of 
six in the afternoon to watch one of the 
most interesting, closest, and hardest 
fought track meets held in this country 
or England in many a long day. Almost 
every meet record was broken or equalled. 


OWE, the black-haired Cambridge 
L president, was the star of the meet. 
I suppose there are better runners to-day 
than this plucky Englishman, but except 
for Nurmi it’s hard to think of any off- 
hand. In the half mile he was pushed all 
the way by Soapy Watters of Harvard, 
who ran the best race of a long and spec- 
tacular series of athletic triumphs. Then, 
with the torrid sun sinking behind the 
colonnade of the Stadium, and America 
ahead by six to five, Lowe came out to 
face Haggerty, Harvard’s intercollegiate 
mile champion, in the last event of the 
afternoon. Other miles have been faster: 
there never was, there never will be such 





SPORTS 


a mile as this, with not a person of the 
fifteen thousand leaving before the end 
of one of the most magnificent races I 
have seen in twenty years of collegiate 
sport. At the start Haggerty took the 
lead. Took it and held it. At the quar- 
ter Lowe began to show evidence of the 
punishment he had been taking. His 
fluent, graceful stride became labored, he 
seemed to be holding on to second place 
with the utmost difficulty. At the half he 
seemed more weary, and as he went round 
the turn just below us I remember some 
friend of Haggerty’s above me shouting: 

“Go on, Red, you got him!” 

Certainly it appeared so. Lowe was, 
as far as one could judge from the stands, 
a beaten man. Then the bell clanged for 
the last lap and the crowd rose to its feet 
with a roar as the two men swept round 
the turn and Lowe tried to pass his rival 
up the backstretch. But Haggerty refused 


Halahan, Announcer 


Johnny 


to let him go by, he lengthened his stride 
and slowly the Englishman dropped back. 
He had made his last effort and it was not 
good enough. Then something happened. 

I do not know what that something 
was. All I could see was a beaten man 
on the last curve, a man beaten and well 
beaten, a man exhausted and run to pieces, 
suddenly show himself possessed of that 
divine spark of which champions are 
made. Head down, arms up, his stride 
lengthened, fighting mad, half blind he 
charged past the Harvard runner. A yard, 
two yards, three, now five yards ahead, 
until he fell across the tape for his sec- 
ond victory of the day, about as near 














Dunker 


death as a man can be and still live. His 
agony as he came down those last hundred 
yards in the lead and tumbled unconscious 
into the arms of his teammates was only 
too apparent to anyone who has ever run. 
For some time he lay stretched upon the 
grass, until finally he was assisted into the 
locker rooms suffering so badly that he 
was unable to appear later in a picture of 
the two teams. Douglas Lowe was run 
out. He had given his best. The tradi- 
tion of Baker, of McInnes and Stallard 
and all the great distance runners of Eng- 
land rests in worthy hands. Finer racing 
and finer runner never have been seen 
in this country. 


HERE is, it seems to me, very much 

less bunk about the English system of 
preparing for big athletic events. Quietly, 
unostentatiously, without trainers or 
coaches or rubbers or assistants or advis- 
ers these Oxford and Cambrdge men 
crossed the ocean and very nearly went 
home victorious. Stevenson landed only 
four days before the meet and had but 
two days of real practise. Lowe has run 
only one race since April, and Porritt ac- 





Lord Burghley Winning 120-Yard Hurdles 
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tually landed from the Mauretania on 
Friday and was able to defeat our best 
sprinters in record time the next after- 
noon. Maybe if they had spent a month 
in this country they might have won every 
event. And then again they might not 
have won as many as they did. 


OHNNY HALAHAN who for years 
J without number has filled the réle of 
announcer at Cambridge, is still the only 
man in the United States with a voice that 
can fill the Harvard Stadium unassisted. 
His pronunciation of Lord Burghley’s 
name was so English that a good many in 
the stands thought Johnny was kidding 


them at first. 


HE battle of Waterloo was won 

upon the playing fields of Eton, and 
the meet last week was very nearly won 
upon the same place. Lord David Burgh- 
ley, Eton and Magdalene, Cambridge, 
took the high hurdles with ease and was 
looked on as sure to win the low which 
are his specialty. He tripped, however, 
over the fourth hurdle, lost a stride and 
with it the event and the meet. But he 
was a great favorite with the crowd. An- 
other athlete who went over with the 
biggest gathering that ever saw one of 
these meets, was C. T. Van Geyzel, the 
dark-skinned Singhalese who is in his first 
year at Cambridge. He showed himself 
to be a high jumper with a fine style, the 
best jumper England has had for many 
years. He will go far. Sabin Carr from 
Dubuque, Iowa, is another first year man 
who is going to make a name for himself. 
This young Eli will be pole vaulting well 
over fourteen feet before he leaves col- 


lege. 


LYNN of Oxford finished last in the 
hurdles with unassuming regularity. 
Only four of the four Boston newspapers 
on the day after the meet called him 
“The Flying Flynn.”—J. R. T. 
————— 


The three motorcycle policemen who 
almost ran down Mrs. Coolidge while she 
was posing for a New York newspaper 
photographer have been let off with a 
reprimand, It seems that they were really 
trying to run down the photographer, 
who had a narrow escape. The police- 
men were given to understand that if 
anything like this happened again they 
would not get off so easily. 

bob & 

We cannot support the complaint filed 
by the Washington correspondents against 
the Massachusetts national guard officers 
who menaced them with drawn swords 
when they went to Boston to report the 
President’s Fourth of July address. Hav- 
ing read the speech we feel that the offi- 
cers would have been justified in going 
much farther than they did. 
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STRIKE A CHORD 
on a Knabe Piano that is 50 years old 
Its ravishing tone is still 
there. Its elastic action is 
still there. Its graceful 
case is still there. 


When you buy a Knabe 
you have permanently 
settled the piano question. 
Obtainable also with the 


AMPICO 


NOTE—A minimum deposit (suit 
your own desire) and small monthly 
payments effect immediate delivery. 


Wm -hnabe & Co. 


fifth Avenue at Thirty-ninth St. 
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HIS is the time of year when all 

foresighted young women-about- 
town sigh contentedly, secure in the reali- 
zation that Winter escorts have been 
packed away in moth balls and that, for 
a month or two, they have substituted a 
goodly supply of young men with auto- 
mobiles and memberships in country 
clubs. Say what you will, New York is 
attractive in Summer principally to those 
who can get out of town at will. 

Ben Riley’s Arrowhead Inn, up River- 
dale way, maintains a steady popularity 
for dining and dancing, and with justice. 
In the first place, it is by far the hand- 
somest dancing place for miles around— 
perched like a Moorish castle in a De 
Miile movie high on a bluff above the 
Hudson River. It is not more than forty 
minutes’ drive from Times Square; the 
food is excellent; the music fair enough, 
and dancing out on the stone terrace under 
the stars is comfortable in the hottest 
weather. On weekday nights it is never 
crowded, though on Saturdays and Sun- 
days the motors are so thick around it that 
it is well-nigh impossible to find parking 
space, either for your car or for your 
person. 

Never, never, my children, go to the 
Arrowhead on a week-end if it looks as if 
a rainstorm was impending. With the 
first drops, the merry throng (all thou- 
sand of them) rush to the dining room in- 
doors, and the rest of the evening is spent 
in a pleasant game of hide-and-seek with 
your waiter, who is anxiously trying to 
keep an eye on at least ten tables of pre- 
vious customers. These have scattered 
merrily all over the big dining room and 
spend the rest of the evening (dancing 
at the Arrowhead ceases at one) shrieking 
for service. 

Need I add that the general crowd is 
perfectly terrible, and that the dancing is 
done with the knees turned out and every- 
thing moving except the feet? The pub- 


lic that haunts roof gardens and dancing 
places around New York vaguely resem- 
bles a jeweled version of the boys and 
girls who go hiking over the Palisades on 
Sunday afternoons. 


Within New York itself, there are sev- 


eral excellent restaurants where the 
breezes from the Hudson are allowed to 
blow lightly over your jellied tomato 
broth. The Claremont, on Riverside 
Drive, has long been noted for the excel- 
lence of its cuisine, and is never too 
crowded. There is no dancing. The 
Bossert roof in Brooklyn is also famed— 
principally for the tricky way in which it 
is fixed up to resemble the deck of a ship 
and for the unparalleled view of the 
harbor. Here, also, it is always cool, and 
the food is passable. It is well to tele- 
phone in advance and reserve a table— 
otherwise, you are likely to be shoved into 
a corner away from the railing and treated 
to some first class insolence on the part of 
waiters particularly gifted along this line. 


OME enterprising person could make 

a fortune by putting a swimming pool 
on the roof of a hotel, fixing up a sand 
beach on one side for the bathers to loll on 
and partake of refreshments, and leaving 
the other side clear for diners and dancers 
in more conventional evening garb. The 
management might provide bathing suits 
that would make Summer revues un- 
necessary, and an entertainment of marine 
flavor. And just think of the cute cos- 
tumes the cigarette girls could wear! 


ND now to leave those public places 

where hoi polloi foregathers, and cast 
an eye within the “exclusive” portals of 
the Embassy club. (It really isn’t so hard 
to become a member, if you own an eve- 
ning suit and have the necessary ten dol- 
lars.) This establishment opened with a 
great fanfare of trumpets at 695 Fifth 
Avenue last Spring. The house is very at- 
tractive—a reception room downstairs, 
dining on the second floor, private dining 
rooms (oh, oh!) and lounging rooms 
above. There is a rather tiny tinny or- 
chestra which is adequate for dancing, and 
the service and the cuisine are excellent. 
Evening dress is in order, unlike most 
Summer clubs which let down the bars 
completely in the hot weather. 
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The crowd is just a little bit duller in 
every respect than that of a mediocre and 
respectable night club. Rumor has it that 
the omnipresent president manages to 
make such an ungodly fuss and bustle 
about visiting celebrities, either social or 
artistic, that many feel disinclined to 
come a second time. 

One amusing incident enlivened a re- 
cent evening. Several dancers noted that 
a peculiar, nobby condition of the floor 
was due to a gentle cascade of glass beads 
from the dress of a very attractive dancer. 
In fact, everyone discovered the cause, 
sooner or later, except the president men- 
tioned above. Following her enraged in- 
structions, the waiters spent an agile even- 
ing pursuing the young lady, who was no 
whit daunted, around the floor with 
brushes and mops, to the huge delight of 
the assembled diners.—Lipstick 





The American press agent who inveig- 
led part of the British army into a public- 
ity “escort” for a film will probably be 
fired. Officials of his company will want 
to know why he didn’t spend another ten 
dollars and get the King to lead the 
parade. 


A Berlin cable says the Hohenzollerns 
are getting despondent. Suggested Doorn 
national anthem: “Ain’t goina reign no 


more!” 


a 
Sixty-five per cent of college romances 
end matrimonially, statistics prove—Co- 
weds, of course. 
a 
Craig now accuses Hylan of being a 
felon. One of these days the comptroller 
will go a little too far. 





2. J 
bod bd } 


It was on the alderman’s picnic to Rye, 
and they were discussing Hylan’s chances. 
“Tain’t right the way they pan the 
mayor,” said one of the City Hall intel- 
ligentsia. “Only yesterday the papers 
called him a demagogue, and I don’t be- 
lieve he ever took a drink in his life.” 
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Tue New Yorker’s conscientious calendar of events worth while 


THE THEATRE 

WHAT PRICE GLORY—Plymouth 
The one play of the New York Theatre that 
every one must see. 

CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA—Guild 
With Lionel Atwill and Helen Hayes in the 
leading roles, the Theatre Guild is reviving 
this famous comedy by Bernard Shaw. 

THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED—Klaw 
Pauline Lord, in this Pulitzer Prize Play, 
does the season’s best piece of acting. There 
are many, too, who think highly of the play 
despite the prize award. 

IS ZAT SO?—Chanin’s Forty-sixth Street 
This is a highly hilarious comedy, without 
much appeal to the intelligence, but never- 
theless with its moments of great human emo- 
tion. 

THE FALL GUY—Eltinge 
Another comedy in the manner of “Is Zat 
So?,” but not quite so funny. 

ROSE-MARIE—Imperial 
The sensation, among musical plays, of the 
past season. And rightly so, with its high 
elegance of staging, score and voices. 

ZIEGFELD FOLLIES—New Amsterdam 
Certainly the most humorous “Follies” of re- 
cent years and by many regarded as the best 
revue Mr. Ziegfeld has ever produced. 

W. C. Fields must be seen and Will Rogers 
can easily be heard again. 

LOUIE THE 14TH—Cosmopolitan 
A gorgeous musical production by Mr. Zieg- 
feld, with merry moments by Leon Errol. 

THE GORILLA—Selwyn 
An amusing burlesque of the conventional 
mystery play. 

ARTISTS AND MODELS—Winter Garden 
The best revue the Shuberts have ever pro- 
duced, full of speed, beauty and humor. The 
eighteen Hoffman girls are sensational. 

GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS—Apollo 
Mr. White this year offers an entertaining 
production, about as usual. 

LADY, BE GOOD—Liberty 
Here is a musical show that has a score by 
Gershwin, happy romping by the Astaires and 
some entertaining nifties by Walter Catlett. 

GARRICK GAIETIES—Garrick 
In their first production, the young folk of 
the Theatre Guild have managed to get to- 
gether a revuelet truly full of high spirits 
and much capable material in the professional 
manner. 

ENGAGED—The Fifty-second Street 
Gilbert’s burlesque, in its revival by “The 
Stagers,” will provide a merry evening for al- 
most anyone. 


MOVING PICTURES 
BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK 
Proving that there is more drama in a dream 
than in “Abie’s Irish Rose,” or something to 
that effect. Six weeks’ run at Criterion ends 
Saturday, July 18. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


Recommended to the Writing Lads who are 
loing so much for Romance on the Ameri- 
can Screen as an example of what a roman- 
tic theme is when a poet who can write 
writes. At the Colony, Friday and Satur- 
lay, July 17 and 18. 





DON Q 
Mr. Douglas Fairbanks illustrates with a 
whip the truth of that old Yogi saying, 
“Truth crushed to earth will rise again.” Still 
at the Globe. 


THE HAPPY WARRIOR 
Young folk good to gaze on in_ natural 
scenes not manufactured at the studio. Loew’s 
East Eighty-sixth Street Theatre, ‘Tuesday, 
July 21 and other Loew’s Theatres, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, July 22 and 23. 


NIGHT LIFE OF NEW YORK 
A realistic and liberal education in the higher 
nocturnal reaches of the Great Metropolis. 
Rivoli Friday and Saturday, July 17 and 
18. 


ART 


AMERICAN ART—Metropolitan Museum 
A reminder of the permanent exhibit of early 
American art as expressed in the homes of our 
forefathers. Your duty as well as a pleasure. 
GRUPPE—Ainslie 
Some of the best of this artist for the Sum- 
mer months with two or three others. 


MID-MODERNS—Frank K. M. Rehn 
Pleasant show of stuff by Luks, Melchers and 
Henri. 


MUSIC 
INTERNATIONAL CHORUS—Yankee Stadium 
Monday, July 20. 10,000 voices are an- 
nounced in Rossini’s ‘“Stabat Mater” and 
other music. Postponed once, so consult your 
daily before starting. 


AIDA—Polo Grounds 
Wednesday, July 22. Beginnings of an am- 
bitious scheme to present opera in the open. 
Opening performance designated as benefit. 


GOLDMAN’S BAND—Hall of Fame 
Nightly, except Tuesdays and Thursdays. “On 
the Mall” off the Mall, but apparently 
stronger than ever. 


STADIUM CONCERTS—Lewisohn Stadium 
Nightly. ‘This week’s programs by the Phil- 
harmonic under Van Hoogstraten include two 
performances of Beethoven’s Ninth. 

MAYOR HYLAN’S PEOPLE'S CONCERTS— 
Central Park 
Bands, Sundays, Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Saturdays. Orchestra, Fridays. 


SPORTS 


TENNIS—Crescent Athletic Club, Brooklyn 
Saturday, July 18 and following days. The 
best grass court tournament in the metropolis. 


BASEBALL 
At Polo Grounds, New York vs. St. Louis, 
Friday, July 17. New York vs. Cincinnati, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, July 
18, 19, 20, 21. 


At Yankee Stadium, New York vs. Washing- 
ton, Thursday, July 23. 


OTHER EVENTS 

JAPANESE GARDEN PARTY— Botanic Gardens, 
Brooklyn 
Saturday afternoon, July 18. Under direc- 
tion of the Union of East and West and the 
League of Neighbors. Program furnished by 
prominent Japanese and Japanese girls will 
serve tea. 
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Theatre Guild Productions 
Bernard Shaw’s Famous Comedy 


Caesar 8 Cleopatra 
-» W. 52 St. Eve. 8:15. 


Th 
Guild Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:15 
Tel. Columbus 8229. 





Garrick Gaieties 
Sparkling Musical Revue 


65 W. 35 St. Evs. 8:40 
Garrick Mts.Thurs.&Sat.,2:40 





The Pulitzer Prize Play 


They Knew What 
They Wanted 
with Pauline and Leo 
Lord Carrillo 


Th., W. 45 St. Eves. 8:40 
Klaw Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:40 





NEW AMSTERDAM Quraise 
West 42d St. 
Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dire. 
458 Seats at $1. Pop. Price Mats. Wed. and Sat. 
LATEST! GREATEST! FUNNIEST! 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 


of 1925—Glorifying the American Girl 
WILL ROGERS-W. C. FIELDS 





ovary = T)ESIRE 


Greatest Play UNDER the ELMS 
With WALTER HUSTON 
Now at 


THEATR 
GEO. M. COHAN Bway & Rta St. 


Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed.& Sat. 














GOINGS ON 


A conscientious calendar of 
events worth while 


WHEN NIGHTS 


ARE BOLD 
Where to pass the time after 


4 A.M. 
PROFILES 


Interesting personalities, 
brilliantly dissected. 


IN OUR MIDST— 


AND OUT 


About all sorts of who’s- 
whoers and what they’reupto 


These regular features and a 
hundred and one other newsy 
items appear weekly in 


THE NEW YORKER 
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WHERE TO SHOP 


A SWAYING LIGHT 


gently rocking on the ocean’s restless bosom, guides and cheers the incoming mariners as they near the City 


“ 


of New Yorkers. It is the 
failing watch. 


The “Ambrose” 


Ambrose,” 


a faithful lightship guarding this great metropolis with a never 


cheers the hearts of mariners, not as well as , THE New Yorker pleases shoppers’ 


hearts, but both ship and magazine are custodians of the places where books and gowns and beauty await the 


visitor. 








Antiques 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES FOR ANTIQUE or 
modern jewelry and silverware. Large gift selection 
moderately priced. Harold G. Lewis Co. (Est. 60 
years), 13 W. 47th St., Bryant 6526. 








Arts and Crafts 





ENCOURAGE THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN 
by buying handwoven or decorated textiles, pot- 
teries, metals and glass. Gowns, decorative hangings, 


gifts. 
Bestcrafts-Skylight Shop 
7 East 39th St., N. Y. C. 








Auction Bridge 





ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, 
20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041' New York City 








Beauty Culture 





OSE LAIRD 
The SALON FOR AKIN AND SCALP CULTURE 
17 East 48th Street bag Fifth Avenue) 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 5657 and 6795 





Holmes Sisters Wonderful Secret ‘*Pac Vetable’”’ 
Cleanses and Purifies the Skin 
Administered Solely By Them 

517 Madison Avenue. Phone 4974 Plaza 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR can now be permanently 
destroyed thru the TRICHO SYSTEM. Lifelong 
guarantee. Booklet No. 22 free. TRICHO, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. 





Superfiuous hair and — removed by Electro- 
lysis. Expert in charge. Strict privacy. 
LOUISE 1 BERTHELON 
48 East 49th Street, N. Y Murray Hill 2768 





FACE, NECK and THROAT REJUVENATION. 
Tissues Lifted—Contour Restored. Hours 10 A. M.to 
4 P.M. PHYSICIANS’ ENDORSEMENT. Regent 
1303. Evelyn Jeanne Thompson 601 Mad. Ave. 





Books 


Gowns, Frocks and Dresses 





HOYT CASE 21 East 6ist Street 
Modern First Editions and Fine Books. Catalogs 
upon request. 

Telephone Regent 4468 





First Editions, American & English Literature. 
Early Printed and Private Press Books. Manuscripts, 
Autograph Letters. Catalogue on request. 

HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Ave. 





VACATION BOOKS SENT POST FREE—Our 
service reaches you wherever you may wander on 
your holiday. Send for our Book Notes, Number 4 
The Post-Box Book Service, 25 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 








Dancing 





MR. OSCAR DURYEA 
New York's noted Tango Teacher 
and Specialist in Modern Social Dances. 
Ballroom, Hotel des Artistes, 1 West 67th St, "N.Y. 








Flesh Reduction 





ANA de ee 








awn ta 4 est 34th Street 
EBUILDING. REJUVENATING 
k Young Be Young 
Footwear 





CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 








Gifts 





GOING AWAY? Magazine, Vanity and other Bas- 
kets filled. Florentine Leather —~_ce Boxes 
and Charming Gifts for all occasio 

EAST AND WEST SHOP, 19 East 56th Street 








Golf School 





EXPERT INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY WELL- 

KNOWN professionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m 

Hand-made clubs and accessories. Clubs repaired. 
ALBERT G. ELPHICK & CO. 

135 West 72nd Street Trafalgar 2271 





*““SMILE’”’ HOUSE-FROCKS—artistic Crepes, Fou- 
lards. Nothing like them in dept. stores. French 
blue, peach, orchid, green. Sizes 34-44. $3.05 
Gloria Browning, 156 E. 47th St., N. Y. Mur. Hill 4513. 








Gowns Made to Order 





DOUCETTE MODELS 158 West 44th Street 
“Do Say” Snapey Styles. Estimate Gowns. Your 
own material if desired. Special attention given to 
Theatrical Clientele. 








Hair and Scalp Treatment 





THE PARKER METHOD known for 40 years as 
the most scientific treatment for all hair & scalp 
disorders. Visit our New York establishment or 
write for list of licensed shops. 47 W. 49th St., N. Y. 








Jewelry and Silverware Bought 





DIAMONDS, PAWN’ TICKETS, JEWELRY 
ught. Cash Paid Immediately. 

YOUR LOANS INCREASED AND SAVED 
Appraising Free—Confidential. 
FORGOTSTON’S 
201 West 49th Street, Room 301. 

N. E. Cor. Broadway, New York Tel. Circle 7261. 








Restaurants 





AT THE RUSSIAN INN, 33 West 37th Street 
Unusual surroundings and good food—Balalaika 
Orchestra from 6:30-1 o'clock. Russian and Gypsy 
songs—Dancing after theatre. 








Tea Rooms 





LITTLE BUTTERCUP COFFEE SHOPPE. 808 
Lexington Ave. Good Home Cooking and Cheerful 
Surroundings. Orders Taken for Home Made Cakes 
and Pies. LUNCHEON, 6oc., DINNER, $1.00 








Wedding Stationery 





WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, visiting cards, 
etc., that look and feel like engraving, at half the price. 
Write or phone Circle 8360 for samples and prices. 
Non-Plate Engraving Co., 115 West 56th St., N. Y 
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“Tell Me a Book to Read”’ 


Some of the Season’s Novels We Think 
Best Worth While 


Tue Orv Frame, by A. P. Herbert (Doubleday, 
Page). Romantic sketches with plenty of 
humor. Fine for torrid weather. 

Drums, by James Boyd (Scribner's). A long, 
pleasant, comfortable historical novel. There 
isn’t a “problem” in it. 

Tue Rector oF Wyck, by May Sinclair (Mac- 
millan). A study, but not an arduous one, 
of the cost of Christian selflessness. 

UnveiLep, by Beatrice Kean Seymour (Seltzer). 
All the gossip about a marriage wrecked by 
temperaments. 

Tue Great Gatssy, by F. Scott Fitzgerald 
(Scribner’s). “The Princess Far Away” 
transposed to present-day North Shore Long 
Island, and acidulated. 

Sea Horses, by Francis Brett Young (Knopf). 
Good Mediterranean and African coast ro- 
mance, in the Conrad vein. 

Tuunverstorm, by G. B. Stern (Knopf). 
*Vanna and Ettore and the English people 
they serve in an Italian villa. 

Tue Guermantes Way, by Marcel Proust 
(Seltzer). An installment of one of the 
greatest of psychological novels. Reading it 
is fairly hard work. 

Cruet Fetrowsuip, by Cyril Hume (Doran). 
An interesting and decent treatment of a 
difficult sex theme. 


GENERAL 

Junete Days, by William Beebe (Putnam). 
Nature essays, most of them up to his mark. 
In a few, he gets unfortunately playful. 

Paut Bunyan, by James Stevens (Knopf). 
The lumberjacks’ fantastic legends, skilfully 
straight-Englished. 

Becoars oF Lire, by Jim Tully (A. & C. Boni). 
Good hobo sketches, from memory. 

THe QueEN or Cooxs—anp Some Kinos, by 
Mary Lawton (Boni & Liveright). Rosa 
Lewis of the Cavendish Hotel, London, tells 
Miss Lawton the story of her life. 

Crevo, by Stewart Edward White (Doubleday, 
Page). A philosophy and faith that should 
interest any one but a flapper or a Funda- 
mentalist. 





Helpful Recipes for the 
A partment Hermit 


Welsh Rare-bit—Deposit a quantity of 
cheese in a chafing dish, or, if there is 
no chafing dish, in a frying pan. After 
it has melted, suddenly recall that it 
should have a foundation of toast, so leave 
it on stove while slices of bread are black- 
ened over a gas jet. When this is 
achieved, the cheese will be found to 
have become firmly welded on the frying 
pan. Discard, and order Welsh rare-bit 
from an adjacent restaurant. 

Ham and Eggs—Purchase ham and 
eggs in sufficient quantity to meet appe- 
tite. Crack eggs in receptacle. Discover 
that the eggs and receptacle have amalga- 
mated because of neglect to grease, and 
that the ham is of the sugar cured and 
non-frying variety. Discard, and order 
ham and eggs from an adjacent restau- 
rant, 

Four-minute Boiled Eggs—Put eggs in 
boiling water and sit down to watch. At 
the end of fifteen minutes, inspect clock 
and ascertain that it has not been running 


for three days. Discard, and order four- 
minute boiled eggs from an adjacent res- 
taurant, 

Benedictine (Domestic)—Unfortunate- 
ly, certain circumstances over which this 
department has no control make it im- 
practicable to make this recipe a matter of 
public knowledge. Communications en- 
dorseu by a mutual friend and attested 
by a notary public will be regarded as 
confidential—Charles Street 





Swampscott Correspondence 


INCE the President’s announcement of 

the nomination of John B. Stetson to 
be minister to Poland, it has been rumored 
here that the next three diplomatic 
vacancies in the Balkans will go to the 
Messrs. Hart, Shaffner and Marx. Color 
is lent to this report by the sudden de- 
parture for the West of Judson C. 
Welliver, the White House publicity 
man. Mr. Welliver is said to have gone 
to consult the Chicago City Directory for 
the first names of the prospective 
nominees. 

Notwithstanding the sound political 


strategy of such a move, a canvass of the © 


situation convinces your correspondent 
that these nominations will start a row 
when they come up for confirmation by 
the Senate. A high-hat appointment like 
Stetson’s doubtless was urged by Nicholas 
Longworth, the most fastidious dresser in 
Congress, as a device to line up Dr. Cope- 
land in support of the President. Hart, 
Shaffner and Marx are under considera- 
tion for what is known in politics as bal- 
ancing appointments. They are regarded 
as concessions to the middle class. 

It is from the ranks of the President’s 
own party, however, that trouble may be 
expected. Senator Borah and the Honora- 
ble Smith Brookhart of Iowa are poor 
compromisers in matters of this character. 
They are for Truly Warner, Moe Levy 
& Son and Nathan Trivers. 


—Marquis James 





Two students held up a Summer resort 
in Montana for $3,000 which they 
needed to complete their education. The 
experiment, however, resulted in failure 
and arrest. At the hour of going to press 


there is still no relief in sight for Father. 
-¢- + & 


“Much time may be saved by not at- 
tempting to learn foreign languages,” says 
Frank Crane. The hours thus saved, we 
maliciously add, can be profitably spent 
in not reading Dr. Crane. 





The Optimist 
Pop: A man who thinks he can make 
it im par. 


Johnny: What is an optimist, Pop? 





FINE SHOES SAf- SINCE 1857 








OLD New Yorkers 
going “back home” 
had best equip them- 
selves with 


Sportocasins 





$12 


Top-notch comfort for golf, tennis or a 
tramp around the Old Town, Various 
combinations; leather or crepe soles. 


ANDREW 


ALEXANDER 
548 Fifth Avenue 


Above 4sth Street 























What Shall 
We Do 
This Evening? 


THE New Yorker’s “Go- 
ings On” page lists all public 
events likely to interest the dis- 
criminating New Yorker and 
constantly is ready with an an- 
swer to the foregoing question. 
Only through THe New 
YORKER is such a service ob- 
tainable, a service indispensable 
to the person who knows his 
way about. 


For five dollars THE NEw 
YorRKER will report to you at 
weekly intervals for a year. 
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BY WAY OF 
INTRODUCTION 
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’ Mayfair House’ 


610 PARK AVENUE 
AT 65th STREET 


To ‘PEOPLE who are liv- 
ing in luxury and dying 
of responsibility, we pre- 
sent MAYFAIR HOUSE 
where luxury will not 
be complicated by the 
worries of ordinary 
aparcment living. 
Edward H. Crandall 


OCTOBER OCCUPANCY: 


Furnished or Otherwise 


Negotiations Now 
—_ 


Representative on Premises 


Brown, Wheelock: 
Harris, Vought & Co., Inc. 
Agent 


\ 
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Tue New Yorxer is published 
every Friday in New York City by 
the F-R Publishing Corp., 25 West 
45th Street. H. W. Ross, president; 
R. H. FieiscHMANN, vice-president; 
R. W. Cortins, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


Subscription, $5 a year; Canada, 
$5.50; foreign, $6. 


All text and illustrations appearing 
in Tue New Yorxer are copyrighted. 


Subscribers should notify this office 
at least one week prior to any change 
of address. 


Advertising rates will be furnished 
upon application. 


Unsolicited contributions will not 
be returned unless accompanied by 
stamped and addressed envelopes. 
Tue New Yorxer cannot be held re- 
sponsible for loss of non-return of 
contributions. 




















# The Outside World 


MR. BRYAN’S MIAMI 


IAMI, Florida, home and residence 

of the Ape’s defender, W. J. B., 
famous realtor and dispenser of spiritual 
castor oil. He lives in seclusion on estate 
in Millionaires’ Row and helps keep the 
w. from the d. by gathering a crisp century 
note per thirty minute sermon. Al] book- 
ings cancelled during trial of Tennessee 
Vandal who publicly stated that he did 
not believe in Santa Claus. 

Real estate signs posted hither and yon 
making this immortal announcement: 
“This Lot Purchased by William Jen- 
nings Bryan himself.” Stampede of tour- 
ists from Iowa to purchase adjoining lots. 
They give lots to W. J. B. as they send 
Airdales and Collies to Coolidge. 

A Constable at Silver Bluff said that 
no man could “beam” like W. J. B. and 
be perfectly sober and that if he wasn’t 
drunk on “spiritus frumenti” it must be 
ignorance. This remark might have been 
born of the same mother that prompts 
smal] boys to chuck mud at a white wall, 
but the surest way to get mud chucked at 
your wall is to top it with a sign stating 
that “this here wall is the cleanest wall in 
the world.” 

To give the devil his dues W. J. B. is 
a good business man and has made a lot 
of money.—J. T. B. 


WASHINGTON NOTES 
SCARRAMUZZA, maitre d’ho- 
etel, and his three colleagues of 
the Hotel Mayflower staff, did not be- 
lieve the tales they had been hearing about 
Prohibition. Probably they would have 
got along nicely in their ignorance had 
they not erred in serving cocktails and 
highballs (according to the official war- 
rants) to a banquet attended by seventeen 
Prohibition agents. 

Regardless of this incident, the dryness 
of Washington is still epitomized by the 
remark of an eminent statesman who, at 
5 o’clock of a recent morning, placed two 
quart bottles before a pair of guests and 
warned them solemnly: “Go easy on that, 
boys. I can’t get another drop till after 


breakfast.” 
od % % 


President Coolidge being at Swamp- 
scott, it’s a dull spell for the Mount Ver- 
non residents who, everytime the Yacht 
Mayflower passed, used to indicate their 
defiance of the economy era by mention- 
ing that George Washington once threw 
a dollar across the Potomac. They can’t 
use that gag on the Atlantic ocean. 


¢ + & 


Comparatively new Presidential yacht 
story: The President is entertaining guests, 
and from time to time takes a seat be- 
side one of them, apparently to show that 
he is not such a bad mixer after all. The 
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guest in each case, of course, being pinned 
to his chair as long as the President sits, 
One of them surmises conversation is in 


order. He tries the weather. A nod. 
Tries baseball. No response. Becomes 
jocular. Nothing doing. Finally the 


President departs. ‘No spik Englees,” 
remarks the guest to nearest group. 


—Pell Mell 


A KNIGHT AND TWO DAYS IN IOWA 
OWA: Where the West begins and the 
corn grows taller. 

State flower: corn. State drink: ditto, 
State of mind: insatiable curiosity about 
the place where the West ends. Principle 
industry: voting the Republican ticket. 
Chief amusement: going to California or 
Florida, or thinking about going. 

Iowa has more drug stores, morticians, 
undertakers, caretakers, daughters of care- 
takers, hogs, corn, literacy, mud roads, 
corn and homes papered with stock certifi- 
cates than Liberia. 

How to pronounce Iowa: lowah not 
Ioway, unless it is immaterial to you in 
which case it is lowa. 

—Louis G. DeArmand 


DRY HOLES IN OKLAHOMA 

ITH a commendable display of 

patriotism, Oklahoma has started 
an eleventh hour fight. Aroused by the 
echoes from the hills of Tennessee, the 
Ministerial Association discovered in look- 
ing over the recent enactments of the leg- 
islature that that august body had repealed 
all anti-evolutionary text-book _ laws. 
The repeal had been made quietly, 
sinisterly, without even a meeting of 
the Bar Association or a visit from a 
Famous Criminal Lawyer to forewarn 
the people. In order to stay the re- 
peal, which becomes effective this month, 
it is necessary to obtain thirty thousand 
more signatures for the petition. As one 
minister remarked, thirty thousand signa- 
tures is a lot of names. 

+ + & 

Quite a flurry at the local Cadillac 
agency. An Osage brave, one of the gov- 
ernment’s millionaire wards, rode into 
town last week, hitched his mule in front 
of the garage and purchased a “kadillic” 
limousine. A week later he demanded an 
open car. The salesman remonstrated, but 
the red man expressed contempt, and ex- 
plained that his objection to the closed 
car was: “Huh, can’t spit.” 

& & 


Boley has organized a vigilance com- 
mittee. Boley is a negro town and one of 
the several black settlements in Oklahoma 
having signs that read: “White man, do 
not let the sun go down on you in this 
town.” One hundred per cent American- 
ism hits the black belt.—Sheriff Bell 
Oklahoma City. 
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YOU 


HAVE DISCOVERED 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


A SELECT few of your most faithful and deserving friends 


will, no doubt, value and appreciate your thoughtfulness in 
placing them in the way to discover it. If you will furnish us 
with their names, we will gladly mail them sample copies. 


Odd as it may seem, many of our friends act on this suggestion 


and thereby help to swell our subscription list. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
THE NEW YORKER 


25 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


The following should discover THE NEW YORKER: 
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IN summer, particularly, the desirability of year- 
’round residence here asserts itself. 
dens, refreshing showers on every floor, spacious 
not forgetting the fellowship of other 
all these fortify one to face the busy 
day and make for rest and relaxation at its close. 


Cool roof gar- 
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